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is the only course that can lead surely, promptly, and econo- 
mically to the end. 

There would still be many considerations to urge upon our 
readers, were it our intention to engage in a full examination 
of our subject. But we have aimed solely at collecting a 
few facts, and throwing together a few suggestions, in the hope 
that they might be gathered up and applied by some one, 
better able than we are to do them justice. The subject is 
one that may be deferred, but cannot long be neglected. It 
will go on gaining upon public attention, until seen by all in 
its true light, and in all its bearings. Then the connexion be- 
tween I a sound literature and the means used for its formation 
will be felt. Then the numerous and immediate advantages 
of such a form of encouragement, as that which we have ven- 
tured to propose, will be clearly seen and fully understood ; 
and the rich harvest of glory, which our scholars will reap in 
every branch of study, will convince even the most incredu- 
lous, that literature asks no favors, and receives no aid, for 
which she does not repay the giver with a tenfold increase. 



Art. VII. — 1. Frithiofs Saga afEsAiAs Tegn^r. Fem- 

te Upplagan. {The Legend of Frithiof by Esaias 
Tegn^r. Fifth Edition.) Stockholm. 1831. 

2. Die Frithiof s- Sage von Esaias Tegn^r. Am dem 
Schwedischen ubersetzt von Amalie von Helvig. Stutt- 
gart und Tubingen. 1832. 

3. Frithiofs Saga, or the Legend of Frithiof. Translated 
from the Swedish. London. 1835. 

Here beginneth the Legend of Frithiof the Valiant.* 
He was the son of Thorsten Vikingsson, a thane, and loved 
fair Ingeborg, the daughter of a king. His fame was great 
in the North, and his name in the song of bards. His mar- 
vellous deeds on land and sea are told in tradition ; and his 

* Hir byrjar sOgu af Fridthjofi enum frmkna. These are the first 
words of the old Icelandic Saga. This Saga has been published in Bjor- 
ner's " Nordiska Kampadater," and more recently in the " Fornaldar S6- 
gur Nordlanda eptir Gomlum Handritum utgefnar, af C. C. Rafn." Co- 
penhagen. 1829. 
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history is written in the old Icelandic Saga, that bears his 
name. This Saga is in prose, with occasionally a few stanzas 
of verse. Upon the events recorded in it, the poem of Teg- 
ner is founded. 

Esaias Tegn^r, Bishop of Wexio and Knight of the Order 
of the North Star, was born in the parish of By in Warm- 
land, in the year 1782. In 1799, he entered the University 
of Lund, as a student, and in 1812, was appointed professor 
of Greek in that institution. In 1824, he became Bishop of 
Wexio, which office he stills holds. He stands first among 
the living poets of Sweden ; a man of a grand and gorgeous 
imagination, and poetic genius of a high order. His country- 
men are proud of him, and rejoice in his fame. If you speak 
of their literature, Tegner will be the first name upon their 
lips.* They will speak to you with enthusiasm of Frithiofs 
Saga ; and of Axel, and Svea, and J^Tattvardsbarnen, (the 
Children of the Sacrament. )f Here, at least, the prophet is 
not without honor in his own country. Nor in other coun- 
tries is the voice of fame wholly silent. "Frithiofs Saga" has 
been twice translated into German, and twice into English. J 
The modern Scald has written his name in immortal runes ; 
not on the bark of trees alone, in the " unspeakable rural 
solitudes " of pastoral song, but on the mountains of his 
fatherland, and the clifTs that overhang the sea, and on the 
tombs of ancient heroes, whose histories are epic poems. 

* Madame Ehreristrom, in her " Notices sur la Litterature et les Beaux 
Arts en Suede," bursts forth into the following rapturous psean. " Je te 
salae, o Tegner ! Ossian de la Scandinavie, poele divin, dont le genie 
volcanique ressemble k la flamme qui s'elance des ahimes vers I'immen- 
git^, emMse tous les cosurs et les saisit d'admiration. Quelles scenes, 
quels tableaux ton Jlxd nous presente ! Ta dedicace est bien le prelude le 
plus beau de ta lyre enchanteresse! Sous tes doigts chaqne corde rend 
un son tendre et harmonieux ; dans I'enthusiasme, qui t'inspire et t'en- 
traine, tu cueilles le laurier verdoyant pour le deposer anx pieds du noble 
barde, ton modele et ton predecesseur." p. 94. This noble bard is Carl 
Gustaf of Leopold. 

t These smaller poems have been collected by the author, and published 
with many lyrical pieces in a volume under the title of " Smarre Samlade 
Dikter af Esaias Tegner." Stockholm. 3832. 

t Besides the translation of Madame von Helvig, the Germans possess 
another by a gentleman bearing the puritanical name of Praise-God 
Christian Frederick Mohnike. It was published at Stralsund, 1826. 
The other English translation is by the Reverend Mr. Strong ; who in 
his Preface congratulates himself on being the first to grasp the prize, 
and speaks of casting a flower now and then upon the pillow of the 
Northern Homer, when he nods ! 
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Indeed we consider tbe " Legend of Frithiof " as one of the 
most remarkable productions of the age. It is an epic poem, 
composed of a series of ballads, each describing some event 
in the hero's hfe, and each written in a different measure, 
according with action described in the ballad. This is a 
novel idea ; and perhaps thereby the poem loses something in 
sober, epic dignity. Bilt the loss is more than made up, by 
the greater spirit of the narrative ; and it seems to us a very 
laudable innovation, thus to describe various scenes in various 
metre, and not employ the same for a game of chess and a 
storm at sea. 

It may be urged against Tegner, with some show of truth, 
that he is too profuse and elaborate in his use of figurative 
language, and that the same figures are sometimes repeated 
with very little variation. But the reader must bear in mind, 
that the work before him is written in the spirit of the past ; 
in the spirit of that old poetry of the North, in which the 
same images and expressions are oft repeated, and the sword 
is called the Lightning's Brother, — a banner, the Hider of 
Heaven ; gold, the Daylight of Dwarfs, and the grave the 
Green Gate of Paradise. The old Scald smote the strings 
of his harp, with as bold a hand, as the Berserk* smote his 
foe. When heroes fell in battle, he sang of them in his Dra- 
pa, or song of Apotheosis, that they had gone to drink beer 
with the gods. He lived in a credulous age ; in the dim twi- 
light of the past. He was 

" The sky-lark in the dawn of years, 
The poet of the morn." 

In the vast solitudes around him, the heart of Nature beat 
against his own. From the midnight gloom of groves the 
deep-voiced pines answered the deeper-voiced and neighbor- 
ing sea. To his ear, these were not the voices of dead, but 
of living things. Demons rode the ocean like a weary steed, 
and the gigantic pines flapped their sounding wings to smite 
the spirit of the storm. 

With this same baptism has the soul of the modern Scald 
been baptized. He dwells in that land, where the sound of 



* The Bareshirt; thus were called the descendants of the ancient 
Sea-king, Arngriin, who fought his foes without armour or weapon of any 
kind. 
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the s6a and the midnight storm are the voices of tradition, and 
the great forests beckon to him, and in mournful accents seem 
to say, " Why hast thou tarried so long ? " Those " ancestral 
voices " have not spoken in vain. In this spirit the poem has 
been written, and in this spirit it must be read. We must 
visit, in imagination at least, that distant land, and converse 
with the Genius of the place. It points us to the Past ; to the 
great mounds, which are the tombs of kings. Their bones 
are within ; skeletons of warriors mounted on the skeletons 
of their steeds ; and Vikings sitting gaunt and grim on the 
plankless ribs of their pirate ships. There is a wooden statue 
in the Cathedral of Upsala. It is an image of the god Thor, 
who in Valhalla holds seven stars in his hand, and Charles's 
Wain.* In the village of Gamla Upsala there is an ancient 
church. It was once a temple, in which the gods of the old 
mythology were worshipped. — It points us also to the Present. 
In every mysterious sound that fills the air, the peasant still 
hears the trampling of Odin's steed, which many centuries 
ago took fright at the sound of a church bell. The memory 
of Balder is still preserved in the flower that bears his name, 
and Freja's spinning-wheel still glimmers in the stars of the 
constellation Orion. The sound of Stromkarl's flute is heard 
in tinkling brooks, and his song in waterfalls. In the forest, 
the Skogsfrun, of wondrous beauty, leads young men astray ; 
and Tomtgubbe hammers and pounds away, all night long, at 
the peasant's unfinished cottage. 

Almost primeval simplicity reigns over this Northern land, 
— almost primeval solitude and stillness. You pass out fi:om 
the gate of the city, and, as if by magic, the scene changes 
to a wild, woodland landscape. Around you are forests of fir. 
Over head hang the long, fan-like branches, trailing with moss, 
and heavy with red and blue cones. Under foot is a carpet 
of yellow leaves ; and the air is warm and balmy. On a 
wooden bridge you cross a little silver stream. Anon you 
come forth into a pleasant and sunny land of farms. Wooden 
fences divide the adjoining fields. Across the road are gates, 



* " Thor Gudh war hogsten aff them 
Han salt naken som ett Barn 
Si» stiernor i handen och Karlewagn." 

Old Swedish Rhyme- Chronicle. 

His statue is likewise naked as a child, but there are no stars. 
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which are opened for you by troops of flaxen-haired children. 
The peasants take off their bats as you pass. You sneeze, 
and they cry, God bless you. The houses in the villages and 
smaller cities are all built of hewn timber, and for the most 
part painted red. The floors of the taverns are strewn with 
the fragrant tips of fir-boughs. In many villages there are 
no taverns, and the peasants take turns in receiving travellers. 
The thrifty housewife shows you into the best chamber, the 
walls of which are hung round with rude pictures from the 
Bible; and brings you her heavy silver spoons, — an heir-loom, 
— wherewith to dip the curdled milk from the pan. You have 
oaten' cakes baked some months before ; or bread with anise- 
seed and coriander in it, and perhaps a little pine bark.* Mean- 
while the sturdy husband has brought his horses from the 
plough, and harnessed them to your carriage. Solitary trav- 
ellers come and go in uncouth one-horse chaises. Most of 
them have pipes in their mouths, and, hanging around their 
necks in front, a leathern wallet, wherein they carry tobacco, 
and the great bank-note of the country, as large as your two 
hands. You meet, also, groups of Dalekarlian peasant wo- 
men, travelling homeward or city-ward in pursuit of work. 
They walk barefoot, carrying in their hands their shoes, which 
have high heels under the hollow of the foot, and the soles of 
birch bark. 

Frequent, too, are the village churches, standing by the 
road-side, each in its own little garden of Gethseraane. In 
the parish register great events are doubtless recorded. Some 
old king was christened or buried in that church ; and a little 
sexton, with a great rusty key, shows you the baptismal font, 
or the coffin. In the churchyard are a few flowers, and 
much green grass ; and daily the shadow of the church spire, 
with its long tapering finger, counts the tombs, thus represent- 
ing an index of human life," on wbich the hours and minutes 
are the graves of men. The stones are flat, and large, and 
low, and perhaps sunken, like the roofs of old houses. On 

* Speaking of Dalekarlia a Swedish writer says ; "In the poorer par- 
ishes the inhabitants are^forced, even in jfood years, to mingle some bark 
in their bread." Eu Ar i Sverge, p. 14. Of Elfdalen he says ; " The 
people are poor ; without bark-bread they could not live the year out. 
The traveller, who visits these regions, and sees by the road-side long 
rows nf young pines stripped of their bark, in answer to his question, 
wherefore this is so, hears, and truly not without emotion, his postillion's 
reply ; " To make bread for ourselves and for our children." p. 39. 
VOL. XLV. — NO. 96. 20 
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some are armorial bearings ; on others only the initials of the 
poor-tenants, with a date, as on the roofs of Dutch cottages. 
They all sleep with their heads to the Westward. Each held 
a lighte.d taper in his hand when he died ; and in his coffin* 
were placed his little heart-treasures, and a piece of money 
for his last journey. Babes that came lifeless into the 
world were carried in the arms of gray-haired old men to the 
only cradle they ever slept in ; and in the shroud of the dead 
mother were, laid the little garments of the child, that lived 
and died in her bosom. And over this scene the village pas- 
tor looks from his window in the stillness of midnight, and 
says in his heart. How quietly they rest, all the departed ! 
Near the churchyard gate standi a poor-box, fastened to a 
post by iron bands, and secured by a padlock, with a sloping 
wooden roof to keep off the rain. If it be Sunday, the 
peasants sit on the church steps and con their psalm-books. 
Others are coming down the road with their beloved pastor, 
who talks to them of holy things from beneath his broad- 
brimmed hat. He speaks of fields and harvests, and of the 
parable of the sower, that went forth to sow. He leads them 
to the good Shepherd, and to the pleasant pastures of the 
spirit-land. He is their patriarch, and, like Melchisedek, both 
priest and king, though he has no other throne than the church 
pulpit. The women carry psalm-books in their hands, wrap- 
ped in silk handkerchiefs, and listen devoutly to the good man's 
words; But the young men, like Gallio, care for none of 
these things. They are busy counting the plaits in the kirtles 
of the peasant girls, their number being an indication of the 
wearer's wealth. It may end in a wedding. 

We must describe a village wedding in Sweden. It shall 
be in summer time, that there may be flowers, and in a 
southern province, that the bride may be fair. The early 
song of the lark and of chanticleer are mingling in the clear 
morning air, and the sun, the heavenly bridegroorn with 
golden locks, arises in the East, just as Olof Olofsson, 
our earthly bridegroom with yellow hair, arises in the South. 
In the yard there is a sound of voices and trampling of hoofs, 
and horses are led forth and, saddled. The steed that is to 
bear the bridegroom has a bunch of flowers upon his fore- 
head, and a garland of blue-bottles or corn-flowers around 
his neck. Friends from the neighbouring farms come riding 
in, their blue cloaks streaming to the wind ; and finally the 
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happy bridegroom, with a whip ia his hand, and a monstrous 
kryddqvaster, or nosegay in the breast of his black jacket, 
comes forth from his chamber ; and then to horse and away, 
•towards the village where the bride already sits and waits. 
Foremost rides the spokesman, (Taleman,) followed by 
some half dozen village musicians, all blowing and drumming 
and fi6ng away like mad. Then comes the bridegroom be- 
tween his two groomsmen, and then forty, or fifty friends and 
wedding guests, half of them perhaps with pistols and guns 
in their hands. A kind of baggage-wagon brings up the 
rear, laden with meat and drink for these merry pilgrims. At 
the entrance of every village stands a triumphal arch, adorned 
with flowers and ribands and evergreens ; and as they pass 
beneath it the wedding guests fire a brave salute, and the 
whole procession stops. And straight from every pocket 
flies a lomflask or black-jack, filled with punch or brandy. 
It is passed from hand to hand among the crowd ; provisions 
are brought from the wagon of the sumpter horse, and after 
eating and drinking and loud hurrahs, the procession moves 
forward again, and at length draws near the house of the 
bride. Four heralds ride forward to announce, that a knight 
and his attendants are in the neighbouring forest, and pray 
for hospitality. "How many are you.'"' asks the bride's 
father. " At least three hundred," is the answer ; and to 
this the host replies, " Yes ; were you seven times as many, 
you should all be welcome ; and in token thereof receive 
this cup." Whereupon each herald receives a can of ale, 
and soon after the whole jovial company comes storming 
into the farmer's yard, and, riding round the May-pole, 
which stands in the centre thereof, alights amid a grand 
salute and flourish of music. In the hall sits the bride, 
with a crown upon her head and a tear in her eye, like the 
Virgin Mary in old church paintings. She is dressed in a 
red boddice and kirtle, with loose linen sleeves. There is 
a gilded belt around her waist ; and around her neck, strings 
of gilded beads, and a gilded chain. On the crown rests 
a wreath of wild roses, and below it another of cypress. 
Loose over her shoulders falls her flaxen hair ; and her blue 
innocent eyes are fixed upon the ground. thou good soul ! 
thou hast hard bands, but a soft heart ! " Thou art poor. 
The very ornaments thou wearest are not thine. They have 
been hired for this great day. Yet art thou rich ; rich in 
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health, rich in hope, rich in thy first, young, fervent love. 
The blessing of heaven be upon thee ! So thinks the parish 
priest, as he joins together the hands of bride and bridegroom, 
saying in deep, solemn tones ; "I give thee in marriage 
this damsel^ to be thy veedded wife in all honor, and to share 
the half of thy bed, thy lock and key, and every third penny 
which you two may possess, or may inherit, and all the rights, 
which Upland's laws provide, and the holy king Erik gave." 
The dinner is now served up, and the bride sits between the 
bridegroom and the priest. The spokesman delivers an ora- 
tion after the ancient custom of his fathers. He interlards it 
well with quotations from the Bible ; and invites the Saviour 
to be present at this marriage feast, as he was at the marriage 
feast in Cana of Galilee. The table is not sparingly set 
forth. Each makes a long arm, and the feast goes <;beerly on. 
Punch and brandy are served up between the courses, and 
here and there a pipe smoked, while waiting for the next 
dish. There are likewise all kinds of cake and cheese ; egg- 
cheese and toasted-cheese, and sweet-cheese and sour-cheese. 
They sit long at table; but, as all things must have an end, so 
must a Swedish dinner. Then the dance begins. It is led 
off by the bride and the priest, who perform a solemn minuet 
together. Not till after midnight comes the last dance {den 
sista dansen) . The girls form a ring around the bride, to keep 
her from the hands of the married women, who endeavour .to 
break through the magic circle, and seize their new sister. 
After long struggling they succeed; and the crown is taken 
from her head and the jewels from her neck, and her boddice 
is unlaced and her kirtle taken off ; and like a vestal virgin 
clad all in white she goes, but it is to her marriage chamber, 
not to her grave ; and the wedding guests follow her with 
lighted candles in their hands. And this is a village bridal. 
Nor must we forget the sudden changing seasons of the 
Northern clime-. There is no long and lingering Spring ; un- 
folding leaf and blossom one by one;— no long and lingering 
Autumn, pompous with many-colored leaves and the glow of 
Indian summers. But winter and summer are wonderful, and 
pass into each other. The quail has hardly ceased piping 
in the corn, when winter from the folds of trailing clouds 
sows broad-cast over the land snow, icicles, and rattling hail. 
The days wane apace. Ere long the sun hardly rises above 
the horizon, or does not rise at all. The moon and the stars 
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shine through the day ; only, at noon, they are pale and wan, 
and in the southern sky a red, fiery glow, as of sunset, burns 
along the horizon, and then goes out. And pleasantly under 
the silver moon, and under the silent, solemn stars, ring the 
steel-shoes of the skaters on the frozen sea, and voices and 
the sound of bells, 

" Jingling in a whistling wind as clear, 
And eke as loud, as doth the chapel bell." 

And now the Northern Lights begin to burn, faintly at first, 
like sunbeams playing in the waters of the blue sea. Then a 
soft crimson glow tinges the heavens. There is a blush on the 
cheek of night. The colors come and go ; and change from 
crimson to gold, from gold to crimson. The snow is stained 
with rosy light. Twofold from the zenith, east and west, flames 
a fiery sword ; and a broad band passes athwart the heavens, 
like a summer sunset. Soft purple clouds come sailing over 
the sky, and through their vapory folds the winking stars 
shine white as silver. With such pomp as this is Merry 
Christmas ushered in, though only a single star heralded the 
first Christmas. And in memory of that day the Swedish 
peasants dance on straw ; and the peasant girls throw straws 
at the timbered roof of the hall, and for every one that sticks 
in a crack shall a groom's-man come to their wedding. 
Merry Christmas indeed ! For pious souls church-songs 
shall be sung, and sermons preached ; 

" And all the bells on earth shall ring, 
And all the angels in heaven shall sing 
On Christmas day in the morning." 

But for Swedish peasants, brandy and nut-brown ale in 
wooden bowls ; and the great Yule-cake (Julhogen) crowned 
with a cheese, and garlanded with apples, and upholding a 
three-armed candlestick over the Christmas feast. A gens 
de village, trompette de bois ! They may tell tales, too, of 
Jons Lundsbracka, and Lunkenfus and the great Riddar 
Finke of Pingsdaga.* 

And now the glad, leafy mid-summer, full of blossoms and 
the song of nightingales is come ! Saint John has taken the 
flowers and festival of heathen Balder ; and in every village 

* Titles of Swedish popular tales. 
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there is a May-pole fifty feet high, with wreaths and roses 
and ribands streaming in the wind,_ and a noisy weathercock 
on top, to tell the village whence the wind cometh and 
whither it goeth. The sun does not set till ten o'clock at 
night; and the children are at play in the streets an hour 
later. The windows and doors are all open, and you may 
sit and read till midnight without a candle. how beautiful 
is the summer night, which is not night, but a sunless yet 
unclouded day, descending upon earth with dews, and shad- 
ows, and refreshing coolness ! How beautiful the long, mild 
twilight, which like a silver clasp unites to-day with yester- 
day ! How beautiful the silent hour, when Morning and Even- 
ing thus sit together, hand in hand, beneath the starless sky of 
midnight ! From the church-tower in the public square the bell 
tolls the hour, with a soft, musical chime ; and the watchman, 
whose watch-tower is the belfry, blows a blast in bis horn, 
for each stroke of the hammer, and four times, to the four 
corners of the heavens, in a sonorous voice thus chanteth he ; 
" Ho ! watchman, ho ! Twelve is the clock ! God preserve 
our city from fire and brand and hostile hand ! Twelve is the 
clock!"* From his swallow's nest in the belfry be can see 
the sun all night long ; and farther north the priest stands at 
his door in the warm midnight, and lights his pipe with a 
common burning-glass. 

And all this while the good bishop of Wexiois waiting with 
his poem in his hand. And such a poem, too ! Alas ! we 
are but too well aware that by a brief analysis and a few 
scattered extracts, we can give only a faint idea of the orig- 
inal, and that consequently the admiration of our readers will 
probably lag somewhat behind our own. If the poem itself 

* This is the Swedish watchman's song. 
" Ho ! V'acklare, ho ! 
Klockan &r tolf slagen ! 
Gud bevare var stad 
Fran eld och brand, 
Fran fiendens hand ! 

Klockan ar tolf slagen ! " 

The poet Stagnelius alludes to this custom of blowing a horn when 
the clock strikes at night, in these lines : 

" Klockan slar i tornet, hornet 
repar opp dess hemska slag." 

Samlade Skrifter. III. p. 290. 
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should ever fall into their hands, we hope that the foregoing 
remarks on Sweden, which now may seem to them a useless 
digression, will nevertheless enable them to enter more easily 
into the spirit of tlie poem, and to feel more truly the influ- 
ences under which it was written. The German translation 
of Frau von Helvig is very spirited and faithful, and more- 
over preserves the measure of the original in each canto. 
We regret, that we cannot award the same praise to the 
English version now lying before us. "There are," says 
Gotbe, "two maxims of translation; the one requires that 
the author of a foreign nation be brought to us in such a man- 
ner that we may regard him as our own ; the other, on the 
contrary, demands of us that we transport ourselves over to 
him, and adopt his situation, his mode of speaking, his pecu- 
liarities." We recognise only one of these maxims of trans- 
lation, — the last. The English translators of Frithiof 
(judging by the initials they are three in number) seem to 
recognise neither. In hardly a single instance has the meas- 
ure of the original been preserved. Entire passages are in- 
troduced which do not belong to the poem ; and others 
omitted which not only belong to it, but are essential to its 
beauty ; and sometimes a single line, or even part of a line, 
is spread out into three or four.* In a word, the following 
note on a passage, in Canto Eighteenth, will show upon what 
false principles this translation has been made. " Stanza 11, 
' Bath so cold.' In the original these words (kalla bad) 
belong to the second stanza. Not having found it convenient 
to introduce them in the second stanza, I have done so in the 
eleventh." We are obliged, therefore, to make our own 
translations ; and our aim will be to make them very literal. 
Probably this will be their sole merit. Let us now pass to 
the poem itself. 

The first ballad describes the childhood and youth of Fri- 
thiof and Ingeborg the fair, as they grew up together under 
the humble roof of Hilding, their foster-father. They are two 
plants in the old man's garden; — a young oak, whose stem 

J* For example, in Canto Third, the half line " det var, som han le/de med 
vagen," (it was as if he played with the wave,) is thus done into English ; 
" The billows rose and heaved the plank ; no terror changed his eye, 
Nor blanched his cheek of ruddy hue ; can he thus death defy, 
And fearlessly with danger play, as if the boiling wave 
His accents knew, and must obey each mandate that he gave?" — p. 45. 
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is like a lance, and whose leafy top is rounded like a helm ; 
and a rose, in whose folded buds the Spring still sleeps 
and dreams. But the storm comes, and the young oak must 
wrestle with it ; the sun of Spring shines warm in heaveji, 
and the red lips of the rose open. The sports of their child- 
hood are described. They sail together on the deep blue 
sea; and when he shifts the sail, she claps her small white 
hands in glee. For her he plunders the highest birds-nests, 
and the eagle's eyry; and bears her through the rushing moun- 
tain brook, it is so sweet when the torrent roars, to be pressed 
by small white arms. 

But childhood and the sports thereof soon pass away, and 
Frithiof becomes a mighty hunter. He fights the grisly bear 
without spear, or sword, and lays the conquered monarch of 
the forest at the feet of Ingeborg.* And when, by the light 
of the winter evening hearth, he reads the glorious Songs of 
Valhalla, no goddess, whose beauty is there celebrated, can 
compare with Ingeborg. Freya's golden hair may wave like 
a wheat-field in the wind, but Ingeborg's is a net of gold 
around roses and lilies. Iduna's bosom throbs full and fair 
beneath her silken vest, but beneath the silken vest of Inge- 
borg two Elves of Light leap up with rose-buds in their 
hands. f And she embroiders in gold and silver the wondrous 
deeds of heroes ; and the face of every champion, that looks 
up at her from the woof she is weaving, is the face of Frithiof; 
and she blushes and is glad; — that is to say, they love each 
other a little. Ancient Hilding does not favor their passion, 
but tells his foster-son that the maiden is the daughter of King 
Bele, and he but the son of Thorsten Vickingsson, a thane ; he 
should not aspire to the love of one who has descended in a 
long line of ancestors from the star-clear hall of Odin himself. 
Frithiof smiles in scorn, and replies that he has slain the shag- 
gy king of the forest, and inherits his ancestors with his hide ; 
and moreover that he will possess his bride, his " white lily," 
in spite of the very god of thunder ; for a puissant wooer is 
the sword. 

* A lithographic sketch represents Frithiof hringing in a bear by tl:e 
ears, and presenting it to Ingeborg ; a delicate little attention on the 
part of the Scandinavian lover. 

t In the Northern mythology, two kinds of Elves are mentioned ; the 
Ljus Alfer, or Elves of Light, who were whiter than the Sun, and dwelt 
in Alfheim ; and the Svart Alfer, or Elves of Darkness, who were blacker 
than pitch, and had their dwelling under the earth. 
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Thus closes the first fit. In the second, old King Bele 
stands leaning on his sword in his hall, and with him is his 
faithful brother in arms Thorston Vikingsson, the father of 
Prithiof, silver-haired, and scarred like a runic stone. The 
King complains that the evening of his days is drawing near, 
that the mead is no longer pleasant to his taste, and that his 
helmet weighs heavily upon his brow. He feels the approach 
of death. Therefore he summons to his presence his two 
sons, Helge and Halfdan, and with them Frithiof, that he may 
give a warning to the young eagles, before the words slumber 
on the dead man's tongue. Foremost advances Helge, a grim 
and gloomy figure, who loves to dwell among the priests and 
before the altars, and now comes, with blood upon his hands, 
from the groves of sacrifice. And next to him approaches 
Halfdan, a boy in locks of light, and so gentle in his mien and 
bearing, that he seems a maidep in disguise. And after these, 
wrapped in his mantle blue, and a head taller than either, 
comes Prithiof, and stands between the brothers, like mid-day 
between the rosy morning and the shadowy night. Then 
speaks the King, and tells the young eaglets that his sun is 
going down, and that they must rule his realm after him in 
harmony and brotherly love ; that the sword was given for 
defence and not for offence ; that the shield was forged as a 
padlock for the peasant's barn ; — and that they should not 
glory in their fathers' honors, as each could bear his own only. 
If we cannot bend the bow, says he, it is not ours ; what have 
we to do with worth, that is buried ? The mighty stream goes 
into the sea with its own waves. These, and many other wise 
saws, fall from the old man's dying lips ; and then Thorston 
Vikingsson, who means to die with his King, as he has lived 
with him, arises and addresses his son Prithiof. He tells him 
that old age has whispered many warnings in his ear, which 
he will repeat to him ; for as the birds of Oden descend upon 
the sepulchres of the North, so words of manifold wisdom 
descend upon the lips of the old. Then follows much sage 
advice ; — that he should serve his King, for one alone shall 
reign ; the dark Night has many eyes, but the Day has only 
one ; that he should not praise the day, until the sun had set, 
nor his beer until he had drunk it ; that he should not trust to 
ice but one night old ; nor snow in spring ; nor a sleeping 
snake ; nor the words of maiden on his knee. Then the old 
men speak together of their long-tried friendship ; and the 
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King praises the valor and heroic strength of Frithiof, and 
Thorston has much to say of the glory which crowns the 
Kings of the North-land, the sons of the gods. Then the 
King speaks to his sons again, and bids them greet his daugh- 
ter, — the rose-bud. In retirement, says he, as it behoved her, 
has she grown up ; protect her ; let not the storm come, and 
fix upon his helmet my delicate flower. And he bids them 
bury him and his ancient friend by the sea-side ; — by the 
billow blue, for its song is pleasant to the spirit evermore, 
and like a funeral dirge ring its blows against the strand. 

And now King Bele and Thorston Vikingsson are gathered 
to their fathers ; Helge and Halfdan share the throne between 
them, and Frithiof retires to his ancestral estate at Framnas ; 
of which a description is given in the third ballad, conceived 
and executed in a truly Homeric spirit. 

" Three miles extended around the fields of the homestead, on three sides 
Valleys and moantains and hills, but on the fourth side was the ocean. 
Birch woods crowned the tops of the hills, but over the sloping hill-sides 
Sprang up the golden corn, and man-high was waving the rye-field. 
Lakes, full many in number, their mirror held up for the mountains. 
Held for the forests up, in whose depths the high-antlered reindeers 
Had their kingly walk, and drank of a hundred brooklets. 
But in the valleya full widely around, there fed on the green-sward 
Herds with sleek shining hides, and udders that long'd for the milk-pail. 
Mid these were scattered, now here and now there, a vast, countless 

number 
Of white-wooUed sheep as thou seest the white-looking stray clouds, 
Flock-wise spread o'er the heavenly vault, when it bloweth in Spring 

time. 
Twice twelve swift-footed coursers, mettlesome, fast-fetter'd storm-winds. 
Stamping stood in the line of stalls, all champing their fodder. 
Their manes all knotted with red, their hoofs all white with steel shoes. 
The banquet-hall, a house by itself, was timber'd of hard fir. 
Not five hundred men (at ten times twelve to the hundred) * 
Filled up the roomy hall, when assembled for drinking at Yule-tide. 
Through the hall, as long as it was, went a table of holm-oak. 
Polished and white, as of steel ; the columns twain of the High-seat 
Stood at the end thereof, two gods carved out of an elm-tree ; 
Oden f with lordly look, and Frey { with the sun on his frontlet. 
Lately between the two, on a bear-skin, (the skin, it was coal-black, 
Scarlet-red was the throat, but the paws were shodden with silver,) 
Thorston sat with his friends, Hospitality sitting with Gladness. 
Oft, when the moon among night clouds flew, related the old man 
Wonders from far-distant lands, he had seen, and cruises of Vikings § 

* " An old fashion of reckoning in the North." 

t Oden, the All-father ; the Jupiter of Scandinavian Mythology. 

t Frey, the god of Liberty ; the Bacchus of the North. He repre- 
sents the sun, at the Winter Solstice. 

§ The old pirates of the North were called Vikingar, Kings of the 
Gulf. 
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Far on the Baltic and Sea of the West, and the North sea. 
HushM sat the listening bench, and their glances hung on the gray-beard's 
Lips, as a bee on the rose ; but the Skald was thinking of Braga,* 
Where with silver beard, and runes on his tongue he is seated 
Under the leafy beach, andtells a tradition by Mimer's f 
Kver murmuring wave, himself allying tradition. [ever 

Mid-way the floor, (with thatch was it strewn) burn'd the fire-flame for- 
Glad on its stone-built hearth ; and through the wide-mouthed smoke-flue 
Looked the stars, those heavenly friends, down into the great hall. 
But round the walls, upon nails of steel, were hanging in order 
Breastplate and helm with each other, and here and there among them 
Downward lighten'd a sword, as in Winter evening a star shoots. 
More than helmets, and swords, the shields in the hall did glisten. 
White as the orb of the sun, or white as the moon's disk of silver. 
Ever and anon went a maid round the board, and filled up the drink-horns, 
Ever cast she her eyes down and blush'd ; in the shield too her image 
Blush'd likewise ev^n as she ; this gladden'd the drinking champions. t 



* Brage, the god of Song ; the Scandinavian Apollo. 

t Mimer, the god of Eloquence. He sat by the wave of Urda, the 

Destiny of the Past. 

t " Tre mil strackte sig kring den gardens agor pa tre hall, 
dalar och kuUar ooh berg, men pa fjerde sidan var hafvet. 
Bjorkskog kronte de kuUarnas topp, men pa sluttande sidor 
frodades gyllene korn och manshbg vaggade ragen. 
Sioar, manga i tal, sin spegel hollo tor bergen, 
hollo for skogarna opp, i hvars djup hdghornade elgar 
hade siu kungliga gaiig, och drucko af hundrade bSckar. 
Men i dalarna vida omkring der bette i gronskan 
hjordar med gl'ansande hull och med jufver som Iftngta till stafvan. 
Mellan dem spriddes an hit och an dit en oraknelig skara 
af hvituUiga far, som du ser hvitaktiga stromoln 
flockvis spridda pa himmelens hvalf, nar det blaser om varen. 
Springare tva ganger tolf, bangstyriga, fjettrade vindar, 
stampande stodo i spiltornas rad och tuggade vallhci, 
manarna knutna med rodt och hofvarna blanka af jernskor. 
Dryckessalen, ett hus for sig sjelf, var timrad af karnfur. 
Ej femhundrade man (till tio tolfter pa hundrat) * 
fyllde den rymliga sal, nar de samlats att dricka om julen. 
Genom salen, sa l^ng som han var, gick bordet af stenek, 
bonadt och blankt som af stal ; hogsatespelarne bada 
stodo for andan deraf, tvS Gudar skurna af almtrad ; 
Oden med herrskareblick och Frej med solen pa hatten. 
Nyss emellan de tvi pfi sin bjornhud (huden var kolsvart, 
gapet skarlakansrodt, men klorna skodda med silfver) 
Thorsten bland vannerna satt, som gastfriheten bland gl'adjen. 
Ofta, nar manen bland skyarna flog, fortalde den gamle 
under fran frammande land, dem han sett, och vikingaftlrder 
fjerran i Ostervag och i Vestersaltet och Gandvik. 
Tyst satt lyssnande lag och dess blickar hangde vid gubbens 
lappar, som biet vid sin ros ; men skalden tankte pa Brage, 
nar med sitt silfverskagg och med runor pa tungan han sitter 
under den lummiga bok och fortaljer en saga vid Mimers 
evigt sorlande vag, han sjelf en lefvande saga. 

* Ett gammalt raknesatt i Norden. 
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Among the treasures of Frithiofs house are three of trans- 
cendent worth. The first of these is the sword Angurvadel, 
brother of the lightning, handed down from generation to gen- 
eration, since the days of Bjorn BlStand, the Blue-tooth'd 
Bear. The hilt thereof was of beaten gold, and on the blade 
were wondrous runes, known only at the gates of the sun. 
In peace these runes were dull, but in time of war they 
burned red as the comb of a cock when he fights ; and lost 
was he, who in the night of slaughter met the sword of the 
flaming runes. 

The second in price is an arm-ring of pure gold made by 
Vaulund, the limping Vulcan of the North ; and containing 
upon its border the signs of the zodiac, — the Houses of the 
Twelve Immortals. This ring had been handed down in the 
family of Frithiof from the days when it came from the hands 
of Vaulund, the founder of the race. It was once stolen and 
carried to England by Viking Sote, who there buried himself 
alive in a vast tomb, and with him his pirate-ship and all his 
treasures. King Bele and Thorston pursue him, and through a 
crevice of the door look into the tomb, where they behold 
the ship, with anchor, and masts, and spars ; and on the deck, 
a fearful figure, clad in a mantle of flame, sits gloomily 
scouring a blood-stained sword; though the stains, "the red 
death-signature of the destroying angel," cannot be scoured 
ofi". The ring is upon his arm. Thorston bursts the doors of 
the great tomb asunder with his lance, and entering, does battle 
with the grim spirit, and bears home the ring as a trophy of 
his victory.* 

The third great treasure of the house of Frithiof is the 
dragon-ship Ellida. It was given to one of Frithiofs ances- 

Midt pa golfvet (n^ed halm var det strodt) brann lagan bestandigt, 

gladt pa sin murade ball; och igenom det luftiga rokflng 

blickade stjernorna in, de himmelska vanner, i salen. 

Men kring vaggen, pa naglar af stal, der h'angde det radvis 

brynja och hjelm vid hvarann, och har och der dera emellan 

blixtrade neder ett sv'ard, som i vinterqvallen ett stjernskott. 

Mera an hjelmar och svard dock skoldarne lyste, i salen, 

blanka som solens rund, eller mSnans skifva, af silfver. 

Gick der stundom en mo kring bordet och fyllde hornen, 

slog hon ogonen ned och rodnade : bilden i skolden 

lodnade afven som hon : det gladde de drickande kampar." 

— pp. 17-20. 
* Not unlike the old tradition of the Brazen Ring of Gyges ; which 

was found on a dead man's finger in the flank of a brazen horse, deep 

buried in a chasm of the earth. 
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tors by a Sea-god, whom this ancestor saved from drowning, 
somewhat as Saint Christopher did the angel. The ancient 
mariner was homeward bound, when, at a distance on the 
wreck of a ship, he espied an old-man, with sea-green locks, 
a beard white as the foam of waves, and a face, which smiled 
like the sea, when it plays in sunshine. Viking takes this 
old man of the sea home with him, and entertains him in hos- 
pitable guise ; but at bed-time the green-haired guest, instead 
of going quietly to his rest like a christian man, sets sail again 
on his wreck, like a hobgoblin, having, as he says, a hundred 
miles to go that night, at the same time telling the Viking to 
look the next morning on the sea-shore for a gift of thanks. 
And the next morning, behold ! the dragon-ship Ellida comes 
sailing up the harbour, like a Phantom Ship, with all her sails 
set, and not a man on board. Her prow is a dragon's head, 
with jaws of gold ; her stern, a dragon's tail, twisted and 
scaly with silver ; her wings black, tipped with red ; and 
when she spreads them all, she flies a race with the sousing 
storm, and the eagle is left behind. 

These were Frithiofs treasures, renowned in the North ; and 
thus in his hall, with Bjorn his bosom friend, he sat, surround- 
ed by his champions twelve, with breasts of steel and fur- 
rowed brows, the comrades of his father, and all the guests 
that had gathered together to pay the funeral rites to Thorston 
the Son of Viking. And Frithiof, with eyes full of tears, 
drank to his father's memory, and heard the song of the 
Scalds, a dirge of thunder. 

Frithiofs Courtship is the title of the fourth Canto. 
" High sounded the song in Frithiofs hall, 

And the Scalds they praised his fathers all 

But the song rejoices 

Not Frithiof, he hears not the Scalds' loud voices. 

And the earth has clad itself green again, 

And the dragons swim once more on the main, 

But the hero's son 

He wanders in woods, and looks at the moon." * 

* " Val klingar eangen i Frithiofs sal, 
och skalderna prisa bans attartal. 
Men sangen glader 
ej Frithiof, han hor ej hvad skalden qvader. 

Och iorden har ater kladt sig gron, 

och drakarna simma igen pa sjon. 

Men hjeltesonen 

han vandrar i skogen och ser pa manen." — p. 30. 
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He had lately made a banquet for Helge and Halfdan, and 
sat beside Ingeborg, the fair, and spoke with her of those early 
days when the dew of morning still lay upon life ; of the 
reminiscences of childhood ; their names carved in the birch- 
tree's bark ; the well-known vale and woodland, and the hill 
where the great oaks grew from the dust of heroes. And 
now the banquet closes, and Frithiof remains at his home- 
stead to pass his days in idleness and dreams. But this 
strange mood pleases not his friend the Bear. 

" It pleased not Bjorn these things to see, 
' What ails the young eagle now,' said he, 
' So still, so oppress'd ? 
Have they plucked his wings ; — have they pierced his breast? 

What wilt thou 1 Have we not more than we need 
Of the yellow lard and the nut-brown mead ? 
And of Scalds a throng ? 
There 's never an end to their ballads long. 

True enough, that the coursers stamp in their stall. 
For prey, for prey, scream the falcons all. 
But Frithiof only 

Hunts in the clouds, and weeps so lonely.' 
m * m * * 

Then Frithiof set the dragon free. 
And the sails swell'd full, and snorted the sea. 
Right over the bay 
To the sons of the King he steer'd his way." * 

* " Det vasen behagade icke Bjorn, 

Han sade : 'hyad fattas var unga orn, 

Sa tyst, sa sluten ? 

Ar brostet traffadt, ar vingen skjuten ? 

Hvad vill du? Ha vi ej i ofverflod, 
det gula flask och det bruna mjod ? 
Och skalder manga? 
det tar aldrig slut pi de visor langa. 

Sant nog att gangaren stampar i spilt, 
pa rof, pa rof skriker falken vildt. 
Men Frithiof jagar 
i molnen allena, och tars och klagar.' 

» » * * * 
Da slappte Frithiof sin drake los, 
och seglet svallde och vagen fnos. 
Eakt ofver fjarden 
till kungens soner han styrde ftirden." — pp. 32, 33. 
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He finds theni at the grave of their father, King Bele, giving 
audience to the people, and promulgating laws, and he boldly 
asks the hand of their sister Ingeborg, this alliance being in 
accordance with the wishes of King Bele. To this propo- 
sition Helg« answers, in scorn, that his sister's hand is not for 
the son of a thane ; that he needs not the sword of Frithiof 
to protect his throne, but if he will be his serf, there is a 
place vacant among the house-folk, which he can fill. Indig- 
nant at this reply, Frithiof draws his sword of the flaming 
runes, and at one blow cleaves in twain the golden shield of 
Helge, as it hangs on a tree, and turning away, in disdain, de- 
parts over the blue sea homeward. 

In the next Canto the scene changes. Old King Ring 
pushes back his golden chair from the table, and arises to 
speak to his heroes and Scalds, — old King Ring, a monarch 
renowned in the North, beloved by all, as a father to the land 
he governs, and whose name each night goes up to Odin with 
the prayers of his people. He announces to them his inten- 
tion of taking to himself a new queen, as a mother to his 
infant son, and tells them he has fixed his choice upon Inge- 
borg, "the Wy small, with the blush of morn on her cheeks." 
Messengers are forthwith sent to Helge and Halfdan, bearing 
golden gifts, and attended by a long train of Scalds, who sing 
heroic ballads to the sound of their harps. Three days and 
three nights they revel at the court ; and on the fourth morn- 
ing receive from Helge a solemn refusal and from Halfdan a 
taunt, that King Greybeard should ride forth in person to 
seek his bride. Old King Ring is wroth at the reply, and 
straightway prepares to avenge his wounded pride with his 
sword. He smites his shield as it hangs on the bough of the 
high linden tree, and the dragons swim forth on the waves, 
with blood-red combs, and the helms nod in the wind. The 
sound of the approaching war reaches the ears of the royal 
brothers, and they place their sister for protection in the 
temple of Balder.* 

In the next Canto, which is the sixth, Frithiof and Bjorn 
are playing chess together, when old Hilding comes in, bring- 
ing the prayer of Helge and Halfdan, that Frithiof would 
aid them in the war against King Ring. Frithiof instead of 
answering the old man, continues his game, making allusions, 

* Balder, the Son of Odin ; — the Apollo of the Northern Mythology. 
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as it goes on, to the King's being saved by a peasant or pawn, 
and the necessity of rescuing the queen at all hazards. Fi- 
nally, he tells the Micient Hilding to return to Bele's sons and 
tell them, that they have wounded his honor, that no ties unite 
them together, and that he will never be their bondsman. So 
closes this short and very spirited ballad. 

The seventh Canto describes the meeting of Frithiof and 
Ingeborg in Balder's temple, when silently the high stars stole 
forth, like a lover to his maid, on tip-toe. Here all pas- 
sionate vows are retold; he swears to protect her with his 
sword, while here on earth, and to sit by her side hereafter 
in Valhalla, when the champions ride forth to battle from the 
silver gates, and maidens bear round the mead-horn, mantled 
with golden foam. The parting of the lovers at day-break 
resembles the parting of Romeo and Juliet in Shakspeare. 
This is the only trace of imitation we have discovered in the 
whole poem. " Hark ! 't is the lark," says Ingeborg ; 
" Hark ! 't is the lark ! O no, a dove 
Murmured his true-love in the grove." * 

And again, farther on ; 

" See, the day dawns ! No, 't is the flame 
Of some bright watch-fire in the east." t 

The eighth Canto commences in this wise. Ingeborg sits 
in Balder's temple, and waits the coming of Frithiof, till the 
stars fade away in the morning sky. At length he arrives, 
wild and haggard. He comes from the Ting, or council, 
where he has offered his hand in reconciliation to King Helge, 
and again asked of him his sister in marriage, before the as- 
sembly of the warriors. A thousand swords hammered ap- 
plause upon a thousand shields, and the ancient Hilding with 
his silver beard stepped forth and held a talkl full of wisdom, 
in short, pithy language, that sounded Uke the blows of a 
sword. But all in vain. King Helge says him nay, and 
brings against him an accusation of having profaned the tem- 
ple of Balder, by daring to visit Ingeborg there. § Death or 

* " Tyst, del ar larken." Nej, en dufca 
s;en kuttrar om sin tro. 



t " Se dagen gryr." Nej, det ar flamman 
af nagon vardkas osterut. 
t HoU et tal. 

§ The temple of Balder was a sanctuary where male and female were 
fojbidden to hold interviews together. Engi vidskipti skyldu karlar md 
konur ega thar ; says the old Icelandic Saga ; ■ — No meeting should men 
hold there with women. 
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banishment is the penalty of the law ; but, instead of being 
sentenced to the usual punishment, Frithiof is ordered to sail 
to the Oricney Islands, in order to force from Jarl Argantyr 
the payment of an annual tribute, which since Bele's death he 
had neglected to pay. All this does Frithiof relate to Inge- 
borg, and urges her to escape with him to the lands of the 
South, where the sky is clearer, and the mild stars shall look 
down with friendly glance upon them, through the warm sum- 
mer nights. By the light of the winter evening's fire, old Thors- 
ton Vikingsson had told them tales of the Isles of Greece, 
with their green groves and shining billows ; — where, amid 
the ruins of marble temples, flowers grow from the runes, 
that utter forth the wisdom of the past, and golden ap- 
ples glow amid the leaves, and red grapes hang from every 
twig. All is prepared for their flight ; already Ellida spreads 
her shadowy eagle-wings ; but Ingeborg refuses to escape. 
King Bele's daughter will not deign to steal her happiness. 
In a most beautiful and passionate appeal, she soothes her 
lover's wounded pride, and at length he resolves to undertake 
the expedition to Jarl Argantyr. He gives her the golden 
arm-ring of Vaulunder, and they part, she with mournful fore- 
bodings, and he with ardent hope of ultimate success. This 
canto of the poem is a dramatic sketch, in blank verse. It is 
highly wrought up, and full of poetic beauties. 

" Ingeborg's Lament," is the subject of the ninth ballad. 
She sits by the sea-side, and watches the westward-moving 
sail, and speaks to the billows blue, and the stars, and to 
Frithiofs falcon, that sits upon her shoulder, — the gallant 
bird whose image she has worked into her embroidery, with 
wings of silver and golden claws. She tells him to greet 
again and again her Frithiof, when he returns and weeps by 
her grave. The whole ballad is full of grace and beauty. 

And now follows the ballad of "Frithiof at Sea"; one of the 
most spirited and characteristic cantos of the poem. The 
versification, likewise, is managed with great skill ; each 
strophe consisting of three several parts, each in its respec- 
tive metre. King Helge stands by the seashore, and prays 
to the fiends for a tempest ; and soon Frithiof hears the 
wings of the storm, flapping in the distance, and, as wind-cold 
Ham and snowy Held beat against the flanks of his ship, 
thus singeth he ; 
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" Fairer was the journey. 
In the moonbeam's shimmer, 
O'er the mirrored waters 
Unto Balder's grove. 
Warmer than it here is, 
Close by Ingeborg's bosom ; — 
Whiter than the sea-foam, 
Swell'd the maiden's breast." * 

But the tempest waxes sore : — it screams in, the shrouds, 
and cracks in the keel, and the dragon-ship leaps from wave 
to wave like a goat from cliff to cliff. Frithiof fears, that 
witchcraft is at work ; and calling Bjorn, he bids him gripe 
the tiller with his bear-paw, while he climbs the mast to look 
out upon the sea. From aloft, he sees the two fiends, riding 
on a whale ; Heid with snowy skin, and in shape, like a 
white bear, — Ham with outspread, sounding wings, like the 
eagle of the storm. A battle with these sea-monsters ensues. 
Ellida heard the hero's voice, and with her copper keel smote 
the whale, so that he died ; and the whale-riders learned how 
bitter it was to bite blue steel, being transfixed with Northern 
spears, hurled from a hero's hand. And thus the storm was 
stilled, and Frithiof reached at length the shores of Argantyr. 

In the eleventh Canto, Jarl Argantyr sits in his ancestral hall, 
carousing with his friends. In merry mood, he looks forth 
upon the sea, where the sun is sinking into the waves like a 
golden swan. At the window the ancient Halvar stands senti- 
nel, watchful alike of things within doors and without ; for 
ever and anon he drains the mead-horn to the bottom, and 
uttering never a word thrusts the empty horn in at the window, 
to be filled up anew. At length he announces the arrival of 
a tempest-tost ship ; and Jar! Argantyr looks forth, and recog- 
nises the dragon-ship Ellida^ and Frithiof, the son of his friend. 
No sooner had he made this known to his followers, than the 
Viking Atle springs up from his seat and screams aloud ; 



" Skonare var ferden 
uti mlnans skimmer 
ofver spegelvlgor 
ban mot Balders lund. 
Varmare an bar ar, 
var vid Ingborgs bjerta, 
hvitaie an hafsskum, 
evallde hennes barm." 
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" Now will I test the truth of the tale, that Frithiof can 
blunt the edge of hostile sword, and never begs for quarter." 
Accordingly he and twelve other champions seize their arms, 
and rush down to the seashore to welcome the stranger with 
warlike sword-play. A single combat ensues between Fri- 
thiof and Atle. Both shields are cleft in twain at once ; 
Angurvadel bites full sharp, and Atle's sword is broken. 
Frithiof, disdaining an unequal contest, throws his own away, 
and the combatants wrestle together unarmed. Atle falls ; and 
Frithiof, as he plants his knee upon his breast, tells him, that, 
if he had his sword, he should feel its sharp edge and die. 
The haughty Atle bids him go and recover his sword, prom- 
ising to lie still and await his death, which promise he fulfils. 
Frithiof seizes Angurvadel, and when he returns to smite the 
prostrate Viking, he is sO moved by his courage and magna- 
nimity, that he stays the blow, seizes the hand of the fallen, 
and they return together as friends to the banquet hall of Ar- 
gantyr. This hall is adorned with more than wonted splen- 
dor. Its walls are not wainscoted with roughhewn planks, 
but covered with gold-leather, stamped with flowers and 
fruits. No hearth glows in the centre of the floor, but a 
marble fireplace leans against the wall. There is glass in the 
windows, and locks on the doors ; and instead of torches, sil- 
ver chandeliers stretch forth their arms with lights over the 
banquet-table, whereon is a hart roasted whole, with larded 
haunches, and gilded hoofs lifted as if to leap, and green leaves 
on its branching antlers. Behind each warrior's seat, stands 
a maiden, like a star behind a stormy cloud. And high, on 
his royal chair of silver, with helmet shining Uke the sun, 
and breastplate inwrought with gold, and mantle star-spangled, 
and trimmed with purple and ermine, sits the Viking Argantyr, 
Jarl of the Orkney Isles. With friendly salutations he wel- 
comes the son of Thorston, and in a goblet of Sicilian wine, 
foaming like the sea, drinks to the memory of the departed ; 
while Scalds, from the hills of Morven, sing heroic songs. 
Frithiof relates to him his adventures at sea, and makes 
known the object of his mission ; whereupon Argantyr de- 
clares that he was never tributary to King Bele, that although 
he pledged him in the wine cup, he was not subject to his 
laws ; that his sons he knew not ; but that if they wished to 
levy tribute, they must do it with the sword, like men. And 
then he bids his daughter bring from her chamber a richly 
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embroidered purse, which he fills with golden coins, of for- 
eign mint, and gives it to Frithiof, as a pledge of welcome and 
hospitality. And Frithiof remains his guest till spring. 

In the twelfth Canto we have a description of Frithiofs 
return to his native land. He finds his homestead at Framnas 
laid waste by fire ; house, fields, and ancestral forests, are all 
burnt over. As he stands amid the ruins, his falcon perches 
on his shoulder, his dog leaps to welcome him, and his snow- 
white steed comes with limbs like a hind, and neck like a 
swan. He will have bread from his master's hands. At 
length old Hilding appears from among the ruins, and tells a 
mournful tale ; how a bloody batde had been fought between 
King Ring and Helge ; how Helge and his host had been 
routed, and in their flight through Framnas, from sheer malice, 
had laid waste the lands of Frithiof ; and finally how, to save 
their crown and kingdom, the brothers had given Ingeborg to 
be the bride of King Ring. He describes the bridal, as the 
train went up to the temple, with virgins in white, and men 
with swords, and Scalds, and the pale bride seated on a black 
steed, like a spirit on a cloud. At the altar the fierce Helge 
had torn the bracelet, the gift of Frithiof, from Ingeborg's 
arm, and adorned with it the image of Balder. And Frithiof 
remembers that it iis now mid-summer, and festival time in 
Raider's teimple. Thither he directs his steps. 

Canto thirteenth. The sun stands, at midnight, blood-red 
on the mountains of the North. It is not day, it is not night, 
but something between the two. The fire blazes on the altar 
in the temple of Balder. Priests, with silver beards, and knives 
of flint in their hands, stand there, and King Helge with his 
crown. A sound of arms is heard in the sacred grove with- 
out, and a voice, commanding Bjorn to guard the door. Then 
Frithiof rushes in, like a storm in autumn. Here is your 
tribute from the western seas, he cries ; take it ; and then be 
there a battle for life and death, between us twain, here by 
the light of B alder's altar ; — shields behind us, and bosoms 
bare ; — and the first blow be thine, as King ; but forget not 
that mine is the second. Look not thus toward the door ; I 
have caught the fox in his den. Think of Framnas, think of 
thy sister with golden locks ! With these words he draws 
from his girdle the purse of Argantyr, and throws it into the 
face of the King with such force, that the blood gushes from 
his mouth, and he falls senseless at the foot of the altar. 
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Frithiof then seizes the bracelet on Balder's arm, and in try- 
ing to draw it off, he pulls the wooden statue from its base, 
and it falls into the flames of the altar. In a moment the 
whole temple is in a blaze. All attempts to extinguish the 
conflagration are vain. The fire is victorious. Like a red 
bird the flame sits upon the roof, and flaps its loosened wings. 
Mighty was the Funeral Pyre of Balder. 

The fourteenth Canto is entitled " Frithiof in Exile." The 
metre which is here adopted, we think unfortunate. It is the 
same used in Skelton's " Boke of Philip Sparow," and in 
the various Abstracts of the Months, which serve as prologues 
to Tusser's " Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry." 
Frithiof sits at night on the deck of his ship, and chants a 
song of welcome to the sea, which, as a Viking, he vows to 
make his home in life, and his grave in death. Thou know- 
est nought, he sings, thou Ocean free, of a King who op- 
presses thee at his own wild will. 

" Din Kung ar den Thy King is he 

bland frie man, Among the free, 

som aldrig skalfver, Who trembles never, 

hur hogt du hvalfver How high soever 

i retad harm Heaves in unrest 

hvitskummig barm. Thy foam-white breast. 

De blia falten Blue fields like these 

fbrnoja hjelten. The hero please. 

Han k5lar gi His keels go thorough 

som plog derpS., Like a plough in the furrough, 

men stilblankt ar But steel-bright are 

utsadet der. The seeds sown there." 

He turns his prow from shore, and is putting to sea, 
when King Helge, with ten ships, comes sailing out to attack 
him. But anon the ships sink down into the sea, as if drawn 
downward by invisible hands, and Helge saves himself by 
swimming ashore. Then Bjorn laughed aloud, and told how, 
the night before, he had bored holes in the bottom of each of 
Helge's ships. But the King now stood on a cliff, and bent 
his mighty bow of steel against the rock with such force that 
it snapped in twain. And Frithiof jeering cried, that it was 
rust that had broken the bow, not Helge's strength ; and to 
show what nerve there was in a hero's arm, he seized two 
pines, large enough for the masts of ships, but shaped into 
oars, and rowed with such marvellous strength, that the two 
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pines snapped in his hands like reeds. And now uprose the 
sun, and the land-breeze blew off shore, and bidding his native 
land farewell, Frithiof the Viking sailed forth to scour the 
seas. 

The fifteenth Canto contains the Viking's Code, the laws 
of the pirate ship. "No tent upon deck, no slumber in 
house ; but the shield must be the Viking's couch, and his 
tent the blue sky overhead. The hammer of victorious 
Thor is short, and the sword of Frey but an ell in length ; and 
the warrior's steel is never too short, if he goes near enough 
to the foe. Hoist high the sail, when the wild storm blows ; 
't is merry in stormy seas ; onward and ever onward ; he is a 
coward who strikes ; rather sink than strike. There shall be 
neither maiden, nor drunken revelry on board. The freighted 
merchantman shall be protected, but must not refuse his trib- 
ute to the Viking ; for the Viking is king of the waves, and 
the merchant a slave to gain, and the steel of the brave is as 
good as the gold of the rich. The plunder shall be divid- 
ed on deck, by lot and the throwing of dice ; but in this the 
sea-king takes no share ; glory is his prize '; he wants none 
other. They shall be valiant in fight, and merciful to the 
conquered ; for he who begs for quarter has no longer a 
sword, is no man's foe ; and Prayer is a child of Valhalla, — 
they must listen to the voice of the pale one." — With such 
laws, sailed the Viking over the foaming sea, for three weary 
years, and came at length to the Isles of Greece, which in 
days of yore his father had so oft described to him, and 
whither he had wished to flee with Ingeborg. And thus the 
forms of the absent and the dead rose up before him ; Ejnd 
seemed to beckon him to his home in the North. He is weary 
of sea-fights, and of hewing men in twain, and of the glory of 
battle. The flag at the mast-head pointed northward ; there 
lay the beloved land ; he resolved to follow the course of the 
winds of heaven, and steer back again to the North. 

Canto sixteenth is a dialogue between Frithiof and his friend 
Bjorn, in which the latter gentleman exhibits some of the rude 
and uncivilized tastes of his name-sake. Bruin the Bear. They 
have again reached the shores of their fatherland. Winter is 
approaching. The sea begins to freeze around their keel. 
Frithiof is weary of a Viking's life. He wishes to pass the 
Jule-tide on land, and to visit King Ring, and his bride of the 
golden locks, his beloved Ingeborg. Bjorn, dreaming all 
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the while of bloody exploits, offers himself as a companion, 
and talks of firing the King's palace at night, and bearing off 
the queen by force. Or if his friend deems the old King 
worthy of a holmgang,* or of a battle on the ice, he is ready 
for either. But Frithiof tells him, that only gende thoughts 
now fill his bosom. He wishes only to take a last farewell of 
Ingeborg. These delicate feelings cannot penetrate the hir- 
sute breast of Bruin. He knows not what this love may be ; 
— this sighing and sorrow for a maiden's sake. The world, he 
says, is full of maidens ; and he offers to bring Frithiof a 
whole ship-load from the glowing south, all red as roses and 
gentle as lambs. But Frithiof will not stay. He resolves to 
go to King Ring ; but not alone, for his sword goes with him. 
The seventeenth Canto relates, how King Ring sat in his 
banquet hall at Jule-tide, and drank mead. At his side sat 
Ingeborg his queen, like spring by the side of autumn. And 
an old man, and unknown, all wrapped in skins, entered the 
hall, and humbly took his seat near the door. And the cour- 
tiers looked at each other with scornful smiles, and pointed 
with the finger at the hoary bear-skin man. At this, the stran- 
ger waxed angry, and seizing with one hand a young coxcomb, 
he "twirled him up and down." The rest grew silent; he 
would have done the same with them. " Who breaks the 
peace .'"' quoth the King. " Tell us who thou art, and whence, 
old man." And the old man answered, 

" In Anguish was I nurtured, Want is my homestead hight, 
Now come I from the Wolfs den, I slept with him last night." t 

" Once on a dragon's back I rode ; strong wings had he, and 
flew with might. But now he hes wrecked and frozen on 
the strand, and I am grown old and burn salt by the sea- 
shoi-e." But King Ring is not so easily duped, and bids the 
stranger lay aside his disguise. And straight the shaggy bear- 
skin fell from the head of the unknown guest, and down from 
his lofty forehead, over his shoulders broad and full, floated 

* A duel between the Vikings of the North was called a holmgang, 
because the two combatants met on an island to decide their quarrel. 
Fierce battles were likewise fought by armies on the ice ; the frozen bays 
and lakes of a mountainous country being oftentimes the only plains 
large enough for battle-iields. 



t "I Ang. 
hit kom 



:er ar jag uppfodd, min arfgird heter Brist, 
n jag ifran Ulfyen, hos honom lag jag sist." 
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his shining ringlets, like a wave of gold. Frithiof stood before 
them, in a rich mantle of blue velvet, with a hand-broad silver 
belt around his waist ; and the color came and went in the 
cheek of the queen, like the Northern light on fields of snow,. 

" And as two water-lilies, beneath the tempest's might, 
Lie heaving on the billow, so heav'd her bosom white."* 

And now a horn blew in the hall, and kneeling on a silver 
dish, with haunch and shoulder hung " with garlands gay and 
rosemary," and holding an apple in his mouth, the wild-boar 
was brought in.f 

And King Ring rose up in his hoary locks, and laying his 
hand upon the boar's head, swore an oath that he would con- 
queir Frithiof, the great champion, so help him Prej and Oden, 
and the mighty Thor. With a disdainful smile, Frithiof threw 
his sword upon the table, so that the hall echoed to the clang, 
and every warrior sprang up from his seat, and turning to the 
King he said ; " Young Frithiof is my friend ; I know him 
well ; and I swear to protect him, were it against the world ; 
so help me Destiny and my good sword." The King was 
pleased at this great freedom of speech, and invited the stran- 
ger to remain their guest till spring ; bidding Ingeborg fill a 
goblet with the choicest wine for the stranger. With down- 
cast eyes and trembling hand, she presented Frithiof a goblet, 
which two men, as men are now, could not have drained, but 
he, in honor of his lady-love, quaffed it at a single draught. 
And then the Scald took his harp, and sang the song of Hag- 
bart and fair Signe, the Romeo and Juliet of the North. 
And thus the Jule-carouse (Julerus) was prolonged far into 
the night, and the old fellows drank deep, till at length, 

" They all to sleep departed, withouten pain or care, 

But old King Ring, the grey-beard, slept with Ingeborg the fair." | 

* " Som tvenne vattenliljor inunder stormens larm 
sta gungande pa vagen, sa hafdes hennes barra." 
t The old English custom of the Boar's Head at Christmas, dates from 
a far antiquity. It was in use at the festivals of Jule-tide among the pa- 
gan Northmen. The words of Chaucer in the Franklein's Tale, will 
apply to the old hero of the North ; 

" And he drinketh of his bugle horn the wine, 
Before him standeth the brawne of the tusked swine." 

t " Gick sedan bort att sofva forutan harm och sorg, 

men konung Ring den gamle sof hos skiing Ingeborg." 
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The next Canto describes a sleigh-ride on the ice. It has 
a cold breath about it. The short, sharp stanzas are like 
the angry gusts of a northwester. 

" King Ring with his qvieen to the banquet- did fare, 
On the lake stood the ice so mirror-clear. 

' Fare not o'er the ice,' the stranger cries ; 
'It will burst, and full deep the cold bath lies.' 

'The King drowns not easily,' Ring out-spake ; 
' He who 's afraid may go round the lake.' 

Threat'ning and dark look'd the stranger round, 
His steel-shoes with haste on his feet he bound. 

The sleigh-horse starts forth strong and free ; 
He snorteth flames, so glad is he, 

' Strike out,' scream'd the King, ' ray trotter good. 
Let us see if thou art of Sleipner's * blood.' 

They go as a storm goes over the lake. 

No heed to his queen doth the old man take. 

But the steel-shod champion standeth not still, 
He passeth by them as swift as he will. 

He carves many a rune in the frozen tide. 
Fair Ingeborg o'er her own name doth glide." t 

* The steed of Odin. 

t " Kung Ring med sin drottning till gastebud far, 
pa sjon star isen sa spegelklar. 

'Far ej ofver isen,' den framling sad' : 
'han brister, for djupt ar det kalla bad.' — 

'Kung drunknar icke si. latt,' sad' Ring, 
'den som ar radd, kan gS sjon omkring.' 

Den framling blickar sa mork med hot, 
han spanner stalsko i hast pa fot. 

Sladtrafyarn satter med makt astad, 
han frustar lagor, han ar si glad. 

'Strack ut,' skrek kungen, 'min trafvare god, 
lat se om du ar af Sleipners t blod ! ' 

Det gar, som stormen gar ofver sjon, 
den gamle ej aktar sin drottnings bon. 

Men stSIskodd kampe stSr heller ej still, 
han far dem forbi s& snart han vill. 

Han ritar mang runa i isens famn, 
skon Ingeborg Iker ofver sitt namn," — p. 130. 
t Odens h^t. 
VOL. XLV. — NO. 96. 23 
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Thus they speed away over the ice, but beneath them the 
treacherous Ran * lies in ambush. She breaks a hole in her 
silver roof, the sleigh is sinking, and fair Ingeborg is pale vfith 
fear, when the stranger on his skates comes sweeping by like a 
whirlwind. He seizes the steed by his mane, and at a single 
pull, places the sleigh upon firm ice again. They return to- 
gether to the King's palace, where the stranger, who is none 
else than Frithiof, remains a guest till spring. 

The nineteenth Canto is entitled Frithiofs Temptation. It 
is as follows. 

" Spring is coming, birds are twittering, forests leaf, and smiles the sun, 
And the loosen'd torrents downward singing to the ocean run; 
Glowing like the cheek of Freya, peeping rosebuds 'gin to ope. 
And in human hearts awaken love of life, and joy, and hope. 

Now will hunt the ancient monarch, and the queen shall join the sport ; 
Swarming in its gorgeous splendor is assembled all the court; 
Bows ring loud, and quivers rattle, stallions paw the ground alway, 
And with hoods upon their eye-lids, falcons scream aloud for prey. 

See, the Queen of the chase advances ! Frithiof, gaze not on the sight '. 
Like a star upon a spring-cloud sits she on her palfrey white. 
Half of Freya,t half of Rota, t yet more beauteous than these two. 
And from her light hat of purple wave aloft the feathers blue. 

* » * * * 

Now the huntsman's band is ready. Hurrah ! over hill and dale I 
Horns ring, and the hawks right upward to the hall of Odin sail. 
All the dwellers in the forest seek in fear their cavern homes. 
But with spear outstretch'd before her, after them Valkyrian § comes." || 

♦ A giantess holding dominion over the waters, 
t The Goddess of Love and Beauty. 
t One of the Valkyries. 

S The Valkyries are celestial virgins, who bear off the souls of the 
slam in battle. 

II " Varen kommer: faglen qvittrar, skogen lofvas, solen ler, 
och de Ibsta floder dansa sjungande mot hafvet ner. 
Glodande som Frejas kinder tittar rosen ur sin knopp, 
och i menskans hjerta vakna lefnadslust och mod och hopp. 

Da vill gamle kungen jaga, drottningen skall med pa jagt, 

och det hela hof forsamlas hvimlande i brokig prakt. 

Bagar klinga, koger skramla, hingstar skrapa mark med hof, 

och med kappor ofver ogat skrika falkarna pa rof 

Se, der kommer jagtens drottning ! Arma Frithiof, se ej dit ' 

Som en stjerna pa en varsky sitter hon pa gangar hvit. 

H'alflten Freja, halflen Rota, skonare an begge tva, 

och fran latta purpurhatten vaja hogt de fjadrar bla. 

# # * * # 

Nu ar jagarskaran ftlrdig. Hejsan ! ofver berg och dal '. 
Hornet smattrar, falken stiger lodratt emot Odens sal. 
Skogens Ibor fly med Sngest, soka sina kulors hem, 
men med spjutet strackt framtor sig ar Valkyrian efter dem." 

— pp. 133, 133. 
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The old King cannot keep pace with the chase. Frithiof 
rides beside him, silent and sad. Gloomy musings rise with- 
in him, and he hears continually the mournful voices of his 
own dark thoughts. Why had he left the ocean, where all 
care is blown away by the winds of heaven .'' Here he wan- 
ders amid dreams and secret longings. He cannot forget 
Balder's grove. But the grim gods are no longer friendly. 
They have taken his rose-bud, and placed it on the breast of 
winter, whose chill breath covers bud, and leaf, and stalk with 
ice. And thus they came to a lonely valley shut in by moun- 
tains, and overshadowed by beeches and alders. Here the 
King alighted ; the quiet of the place invited to slumber. 

" Then threw Frithiof down his mantle, and upon the greensward 



And the ancient King so trustful laid on Frithiofs knee his head ; 

Slept, as calmly as the hero sleepeth after war's alarms 

On his shield, calm as an infant sleepeth in its mother's arms. 

As he slumbers, hark ! there sings a coal-black bird upon the bough, 
' Hasten Frithiof, slay the old man, close your quarrel at a blow. 
Take his queen, for she is thine, and once the bridal kiss she gave. 
Now no human eye beholds thee, deep and silent is the grave.' 

Frithiof listens; hark! there sings a snow-white bird upon the bough j 
' Though no human eye beholds thee, Odin's eye beholds thee now. 
Coward, wilt thou murder sleep ! and a defenceless old man slay ? 
Whate'er thou winn'st, thou cann'st not win a hero's fame this way.' 

Thus the two wood-birds did warble ; Frithiof took his war-sword good. 
With a shudder hurl'd it from him, far into the gloomy wood. 
Coal-black bird flies down to Nastrand,* but on light unfolded wings. 
Like the tone of harps, the other, sounding towards the sun, upsprings. 

Straight the ancient King aweikens. ' Sweet has been my sleep,' he 

said; 
' Pleasantly sleeps one in the shadow, guarded by a brave man's blade. 
But where is thy sword, O stranger .' Lightning's brother,' where is he ? 
Who thus parts you, who should never from each other parted be ? ' 

' It avails not,' Frithiof answer'd ; ' in the North are other swords. 
Sharp, O monarch, is the sword's tongue, and it speaks not peaceful 

words. 
Murky spirits dwell in steel-blades, spirits from the Niffelhem, 
Slumber is not safe before them, silver locks but anger them.' " t 



* The Strand of corpses ; a reijion in the Niffelhem, or Scandinavian 
Hell. i' ' ^ 

f " Di tog Frithiof af sin mantel, bredde den pa marken h'an, 
och den gamle kungen lade tryggt sitt hufvud pa hans knan ; 
somnade sa lugnt som hjelten somnar efter stridens larm 
pa sin skold, sa lugnt som barnet somnar pa sin moders arm. 
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To this the old King replies, that he has not been asleep, 
but has feigned sleep, merely to put Frithiof, — for he has 
long recognised the hero in his guest, —to the trial. He 
then upbraids him for having come to his palace in disguise, 
to steal his queen away ; he had expected the coming of a 
warrior with an army ; he beheld only a beggar in tatters. 
But now he had proved him, and forgiven ; had pitied and 
forgotten. He is soon to be gathered to his fathers. Fri- 
thiof shall take his queen and kingdom after him. Till then he 
shall remain his guest, and thus their feud shall have an end. 
But Prithiof answers, that he came not as a thief to steal 
away the queen, but only to gaze upon her face once more. 
He will remain no longer. The vengeance of the offended 
gods hangs over him. He is an outlaw. On the green earth 
he seeks no more for peace ; for the earth burns beneath his 
feet, and the trees lend him no shadow. Therefore, be cries, 
away to sea again. Away, my dragon brave, to bathe again 
thy pitch-black breast in the briny wave! Flap thy- white 
wings in the clouds, and cut the billow with a whistling 
sound ; fly, fly, as far as the bright stars guide thee, and the 
subject billows bear. Let me hear the lightning's voice again ; 
and on the open sea, in battle, amid clang of shields and 

Som han slumrar, hor ! da sjunger kolsvart fagel ifran qvist : 
'skynda, Frithiof, drap den gainle, sluta pa en gang er tvist. 
Tag bans drottning, dig tillhor hon, dig bar bon soiii brudgum kysst, 
intet mensliligt oga ser dig, ocb den djupa graf ar tyst.' — 

Frithiof lyssnar : hor! da sjunger snobrit fagel ifran qvist: 
'ser dig intet menskligt oga, Odens oga ser dig visst. 
Niding, vill du morda somnen ? vill du varnlos gubbe sla ? 
Hvad du v'inner, hjelterykte vinner du dock ej derpl.' — 

S& de begge faglar sjongo ; men sitt slagsvard Frithiof tog, 
slangde det med fasa fran slg flerran i den morka skog. 
Kolsvart fagel Ayr till Nastrand, men pa latla vingars par, 
som en harpoton den andra klingande mot solen far. 

Straz ar gamle kungen vaken. 'Mycket var den somn mig vard, 
Ijufligt sonrer man i skuggan, skyddad af den tappres svard. 
Dock, hvar ar ditt svard, o framling? blixtens broder, bvar ar han ? 
Hvem har skill Er, J som aldrig skuUe skiljas fran hvarann ? * — 

'Lika mycket,' Frithiof sade ; 'svard jag finner nog i Nord ; 
skarp ar svardets tunga, konung, talar icke fridens ord. 
Morka andar bo i stllet, andar ifran Niifelhem, 
somnen ar ej saker for dem, silfverlockar reta dem. '" 

— pp. 135, 136. 
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arrowy rain, let me die, and go up to the dwelling of the 
gods. 

In the twentieth Canto the death of King Ring is described. 
The sunshine of a pleasant spring morning plays in the palace 
hall, when Frithiof enters to bid his royal friends a last fare- 
well. With them he bids his native land good night. 

" No more shall I see 
In its upward motion 

The smoke of the Northland. Man is a slave ; 
The Fates decree. 
On the waste of the ocean 
There is my father-land, there is my grave. 

Go not to the strand, 

Ring, with thy bride, 

After the stars spread their light through the sky. 

Perhaps in the sand, 

Wash'd up by the tide. 

The bones of the oudaw'd Viking may lie. 

Then quoth the King, 

' 'T is mournful to hear 

A man like a whimpering maiden cry. 

The death-song they sing 

Even now in mine ear. 

What avails it ? He who is born must die.' " * 

He then says that he himself is about to depart for Valhalla ; 
that a death on the straw (stridod) becomes not a King of the 

* " Ei skall jag skada 
stigande roken 

mer ifran Nordlanden. Menskan ar slaf ; 
Nornorna rada. 
Boljornas (iken, 
der ar mitt fadernesland och min giaf. 

Ga ej till stranden, 

Ring, med din maka, 

heist sedan stjernorna sprida sitt sken. 

Kanske i sanden 

vrakes tillbaka 

Frithiofs, den biltoge vikingens, ben." — 

Da qvader kungen : 

'Tungt ar att hora 

mannen som klagar likt qvidande mo. 

Dodssang ar sjungen 

ren i mitt ora. 

Hvad ar det mer.' den som fods han skall do.' " — p. 141. 
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Northmen. He would fain die the death, of a hero : and he 
cuts on his arms and breast the runes of death, — runes to 
Odin. And while the blood drops from among the silvery 
hairs, of his naked bosom, he calls for a flowing goblet, and 
drinks a health to the glorious North ; and in spirit hears the 
Gjallar Horn,* and goes to Valhalla, where glory, like a 
golden helmet, crowns the coming guest. 

The next Canto is the Dirge of King Ring ; in the un- 
rhymed, alliterative stanzas of the old Icelandic and Anglo- 
Saxon poetry. The Scald sings how the high-descended 
monarch sits in his tomb, with his shield on his arm and his 
battle-sword by his side. His gallant steed, too, neighs in the 
tomb, and paws the ground with his golden hoofs. f But the 
spirit of the departed rides over the rainbow, which bends 
beneath its burden, up to the open gates of Valhalla. Here 
the gods receive him, and garlands are woven for him, of 
golden grain with blue flowers intermingled, and Braga sings a 
song of praise and welcome to the wise old Ring. In order 
to exhibit the peculiar structure of the verse, we subjoin a few 
stanzas, with a literal translation : — 

" Nu rider rike Now rideth royal 

Ring ofver Bifrost, Ring over Bifrost, | 

svigtar for bordan Sways with the burden 

bigiga bron. The bending bridge. 

Upp springa Valhalls Open spring Walhall's 

hvalfdorrar vida; Vaulted doors widely; 

Asanar's bander Asanar's§ hands are 

hanga i bans. Hanging in his. 

* * # * » » 

Brage, hin gamle, Braga, the gray-beard, 

griper i guldstrang, Gripeth the gold string, 

stillare susar Stiller now soundeth 
slngen an forr. . Song than before. 

* * * * * # 
Hogt sjunga svarden High sings the sword-blade 
standigt i hjelmar ; Steady on helmet ; 

* The Gjallar Horn was blown by Heimdal, the Watchman of the gods. 
He was the son of nine Virgins, and was called " the God with the Golden 
Teeth." His watch-tower was upon the rainbow, and he blew his horn 
whenever a fallen hero rode over the Bridge of Heaven to Valhalla. 

t It was a Scandinavian as well as a Scythian custom, to bury the 
favorite steed of a warrior in the same tomb with him. 

t The rainbow. § The great gods. 
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brusande boljor Boisterous the billows, and 

blodas alltjemt. Bloody alway. 

Kraften, de gode Strength, of the gracious 

Gudarnas gifva, Gods is the gift, and 

bister som Berserk Bitter as Berserk * 

biter i skold. Biteth in shield. 

* * * « * * 

Valkommen, vise Welcome, thou wise one, 

Valhalla-arfving Heir of Walhalla ! 

Lange lar Norden Long learn the Northland 

lofva ditt namn. Laud to thy name. 

Brage dig helsar Braga doth hail thee, 

hofviskt med horndryck, Honored with horn-drink, 

Nornornas fridsbud Norners' peace-herald 

nerifrin Nord. Now from the North." 

The twenty-second Canto describes, in a very spirited and 
beautiful style, the election of a new king. The yeoman takes 
his sword from the wall, and, with clang of shields and sound of 
arms, the people gather together in a public assembly, a Ting, 
whose roof is the sky of heaven. Here Frithiof harangues 
them, bearing aloft on his shield the little son of Ring, who 
sits there like a king on his ' throne, or a young eagle on the 
cliff, gazing upward at the sun. Frithiof hails him as King of 
the Northmen, and swears to protect his kingdom ; and when 
the little boy, tired of sitting on the shield, leaps fearlessly to 
the ground, the people raise a shout, and acknowledge him for 
their monarch, and Jarl Frithiof as regent, till the boy grows 
older. But Frithiof has other thoughts than these. He must 
away to meet the Fates at Balder's ruined temple, and make 
atonement to the offended god. And thus he departs. 

Canto twenty-third is entitled " Frithiof at his Father's 
Grave." The sun is sinking like a golden shield in the ocean, 
and the hills and vales around him, and the fragrant flowers, 
and song of birds, and sound of the sea, and shadow of trees 
awaken in his softened heart the memory of other days. And 
he calls aloud to the gods for pardon of his crime, and to 
the spirit of his father, that he should come from his grave and 
bring him peace and forgiveness from the city of the gods. 
And lo ! amid the evening shadows, from the western wave 

* The Berserks were the most ferocious fighters of the North. See note, 
p. 151. 
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uprising, landward floats the Fata Morgana, and sinking down 
upon the spot where Balder's temple once stood, assumes 
itself the form of a temple, with columns of dark blue steel, 
and an altar of precious stone. At the door, leaning upon 
their shields, stand the Destinies. And the Destiny of the 
Past points to the solitude around, and the Destiny of the Fu- 
ture to a beautiful temple newly risen from the sea. While 
Frithiof gazes in wonder at the sight, all vanishes away, like a 
vision of the night. But the vision is interpreted by the hero, 
without the aid of prophet or of soothsayer. 

Canto twenty-fourth ; " The Atonement." The temple of 
Balder had been rebuilt, and with such magnificence, that the 
North beheld in it an image of Valhalla. And two by two, 
in solemn procession, walked therein the twelve virgins, clad 
in garments of silver tissue, with roses upon their cheeks, and 
roses in their innocent hearts. They sang a solemn song of 
Balder, how much beloved he was by all that lived, and how 
he fell, by Hoder's arrow slain, and earth and sea and heaven 
wept. And the sound of the song was not like the sound of 
human voice, but like the tones which come from the halls of 
the gods, like the thoughts of a maiden dreaming of her lover, 
when the nightingale is singing in the midnight stillness, and 
the moon shines over the beech-trees of the North. Frithiof 
listened to the song ; and as he listened, all thoughts of ven- 
geance and of human hate melted within him, as the icy breast- 
plate melts from the bosom of the fields, when the sun shines 
in Spring. At this moment the high priest of Balder entered, 
venerable with his long, silver beard ; and welcoming the Vi- 
king to the temple he had buih, he delivered for his special 
edification a long homily on things human and divine, with a 
short catechism of Northern Mythology. He told him, like- 
wise, very truly, that more acceptable to the gods than the 
smoke of burnt-offerings, was the sacrifice of one's own vin- 
dictive spirit, the hate of a human soul ; and then spake of the 
Virgin's Son, — 

" Sent by All-father to declare aright the runes 
On Destiny's black shield-rim, unexplained till now. 
Peace was his battle-cry, and his white sword was love, 
And innocence sat dove-like on his silver helm. 
Holy he lived and taught, he died and he forgave. 
And under distant palm-trees stands his grave in light. 
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His doctrine, it is said, wanders from dale to dale, 

Melting the hard of heart, and laying hand in hand, 

And builds the realm of Peace on the atoned earth. 

I do not know his lore aright, but darkly still 

In better hours I have presentiment thereof, 

And every human heart feeleth alike with mine. 

One day, that know I, shall it come, and lightly wave 

Its white and dove-like wings over the Northern hills. 

But there shall be no more a North for us that day. 

And oaks shall whisper soft o'er the graves of the forgotten." * 

" Sand af Allfader att forklara runorna 
pa Nornors svarta skoldrand, outtydda an. 
Frid var bans harskri, karlek var bans blanka svard, 
och oskuld satt som dufva p§, bans silfverbjelm. 
From lefde ban och larde, dog ban och forlat 
och under fjerran palmer star bans graf i Ijus. 
Hans lara, sags det, vandrar ifran dal till dal, 
forsmalter birda bjertan, lagger band i hand, 
och bygger fridens rike pi forsonad jord. 
Jag kanuer ej den laran ratt, men dunkelt dock 
i mina battre stunder har jag anat den ; 
hvart menskligt bjerta anar den ibland, som mitt. 
En ging, det vet jag, kommer hon och bviftar latt 
de hvita dufvovingar ofver Nordens berg. 
Men ingen Nord ar langre till for oss den dag, 
och eken susar ofver de forgatnas hog." 

He then spake of his hatred to Bale's sons ; and told him 
that Helge was dead, and that Halfdan sat alone on Bele's 
throne, urging him, at the same time, to sacrifice to the gods 
his desire of vengeance, and proffer the hand of friendship to 
the young king. This was done straightway, Halfdan having 
opportunely come in at that moment ; and the priest removed 
forthwith the ban from the Varg-i-Veum, the sacrilegious and 
outlawed man. And then Ingeborg entered the vaulted tem- 
ple, followed by maidens, as the moon is followed by stars in 
the vaulted sky ; and from the hand of her brother, Prithiof 
receives the bride of his youth, and they are married in Bal- 
der's Temple. 

Ok enda her nu sogufra Fridthjofi enum frcekna ; and here 
endeth now the Legend of Frithiof the Valiant. 

* We give these few lines as a specimen of the singular measure of the 
original. It is the Iambic trimeter ; solemn-sounding, but to English ears 
unmusical and lame. 
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